Individual Promotion 


Some how or other we find it rather 

'@) impossible to dismiss this all important 
subject of “Promotion”. So at the risk 

, of boring those not interested in the sub- 
ject, but in the hope of fanning that 
interest, we continue on that one track: 


nal A tomato canner of Illinois, on Feb- 
i ruary 20, writes as follows: 


Gentlemen: 

There seems to be more interest in 

\ canned tomatoes, which is our line. (We 
aren't boasting, but we pack close to 

#* 50 percent of the peeled tomatoes in 

Illinois.) 

Price at which tomatoes are offered is 

. below cost of production. The pack last 

‘4 year was 5 million cases short of the 
1952 pack and tomatoes should be in 
strong position. 

Wholesale and even retail stocks are 

S| almost nothing and if they were carrying 

_ just normal stocks, canners warehouses 
would be empty. 

b We have wholesale grocer houses who 
call and want to pick up 100 or 200 cases 
the following day. We know they haven’t 
a case on their floor to do business on. 

If Canners of tomatoes knew their 
‘) favorable position and could realize this, 
_ the price of tomatoes would jump up a 
dime a dozen or possibly more overnight. 

Very truly yours, 

: Our correspondent’s tale is a familiar 
story and it doesn’t always only apply to 
tomatoes. There is absolutely no reason 

_ why every canner shouldn’t know the 

- overall stock position of any commodity 
. today. That being the case it seems rea- 

4 sonable to believe, that knowing the 

& stock position isn’t enough. More sales 

and promotional effort is needed and it’s 

» good news to know that canners are hep 

to this. 


Following is taken from the Indiana 
 Canners Association Bulletin, showing 
>» how Indiana canners are on the job and 
spreading the good word: 
i. “Bill Switzer, Hoosier Tomatoes, Inc., 
_ says, ‘MAKE THE LAST ONE TOMATO 
(#) JUICE FOR THE ROAD. .. . Ken Rider, 
_ K. N. Rider Co., is talking to three 
Ladies Aid Societies this month. ... Al 
” Turmail, Bluffton Foods, Inc., has gotten 
himself on Service Club and Home Eco- 
_ nomic Club programs for this Spring.... 
> Gus Moenkaus, Fulton Bag Co., St. 
; Louis, put on a TOMATO JUICE HOUR 
q1 like a Cocktail Hour—ONLY BETTER. 


... The State Home Economic Depart- 
ment asked Roscoe Fraser to sponsor a 
4 ‘COFFEE HOUR’ at Purdue Farmers 
Week. He told them—No, but that he 
¥ would sponsor a “TOMATO JUICE 
_ HOUR’. They served tomato juice and 
i" crackers and the women liked it. MORE 
_ VITAMINS AND MINERALS—(LESS 
_ CALORIES). Roscoe gave them a talk 
_ on juice and showed them Kemp 
Brothers’ original extractor.” 


It may be a bit difficult for those who 
know Ken Rider, visualizing him ad- 
dressing a Ladies Aid Society, but that 
just goes to prove in no uncertain man- 
' ner, that canners are giving their ALL 
_ in this industry drive to put can foods 
» in the lime light. 
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—It was Hungerford Packing Company’s Bill 
aa ae Free, Senior, who at the Chicago Convention of 
E WAY 1953, first formally presented to the NCA Admin- 
istrative Council and the Board of Directors the suggestion that 
the Association sponsor a Canned Food Sales and Promotional 
effort. As all the industry knows, Mr. Free was made chairman of 
a Committee to investigate the possibilities of an Association spon- 
sored effort, and that Committee’s recommendation that the Asso- 
ciation spend $150,000 this year in this direction, was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted by the Board of Directors at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention in January. 


But Mr. Free’s duty didn’t end here for President Willkie ap- 
pointed him Chairman of the Committee that will work with the 
professional organization carrying out the program. In this ca- 
pacity, Mr. Free insists that to get the most out of this program 
and out of the Steel and Can company consumer advertising, the 
individual canner must be up and doing on his own account. Unlike 
the rest of us, who confine ourselves to preaching (particularly 
editors), Bill is taking positive action, laying his money on the line 
as it were. If the reader will turn to page 16 of this issue, he will 
find that Hungerford has done a complete label redesigning job; 
that the firm is making a special effort to capture some of that 
institutional business, which the experts say has been neglected 
and that an advertising agency will be employed to carry the story 
of the York County Dutch Label to the trade and the consumer. 
That’s positive action with a capital P, leadership with a capital L. 
More importantly this action shows that to capitalize on this in- 
dustry effort, the canner need not be one of the big five; the big 
ten; the big fifty or even the not so big one hundred. An adver- 
tising Agency? The smaller canner would be surprised, there are 
many competent smaller ad firms ready and willing to do a job in 
limited markets, as befits the production facilities of the smaller 
canner. 


On pages 14 and 15 of this issue the American Can Company 
tells of the first colorful ads in Consumer magazines—the April 19 
issue of “Life” and the May issues of ““McCall’s” and “Good House- 
keeping”. In next week’s issue of this publication the Continental 
Can Company will provide a sample of the ads sponsored by that 
firm in “Time”, “Business Week” and “Fortune”. Two weeks ago 
we provided on our front cover a sample of steel’s contribution, so 
the whole water front is being covered. Never has the individual 
canner had so promising a sales opportunity. If he doesn’t get out 
on the field and pitch now, the chances are he won’t even warm the 
bench for any length of time. 
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_ More yield with 


UNTREATED BEANS 


More money 
for you | 4 
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TREATED WITH SPERGON SEED PROTECTANT 


It pays to protect your bean investment with Spergon 
Seed Protectant—pays you a return of many more 
dollars at market time. For Spergon can increase 
your yield as much as 40% by preventing seed decay, 
“damping off” and many other damaging fungus 
diseases—particularly destructive in cold, wet plant- 
ing weather. 

Spergon lets you plant less seed and lubricates 
that seed for less planter breakage and easier plant- 
ing. It works very effectively with legume inoculants 
and is non-hazardous. 


Order Spergon or formulations containing Spergon from 
your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


HAUGATUCK CHEMICA 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
retardants, herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS - 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1954 — VIRGINIA hh 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-2, 1954 — University of » 
Maryland Extension Service & Experi- 
ment Station, Agricultural Chemicals 
Conference, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. -@ 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—uTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. a 


MARCH 29-30, 1954—Virginia Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, 3rd Annual 
Canner’s School, Richmond, Va. #) 


APRIL 3-4, 1954—PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


r 
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APRIL 8, 1954 — INDIANA CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, Claypool @ 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 10-12, 1954—9TH PURDUE INDUS- 
TRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue Memo- 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual Sales (/, 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, — 
Pa. 


AUGUST 17-19, 1954—-WESTERN PACK- 
AGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, 5th Annual, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


‘AN HONORARY FOOD 
TECHNOLOGY SOCIETY 


The “Phi Tau Sigma Honorary Society” © 
has been founded December 1 by a group 
at the Uiversity of Massahusetts. Purpose 
of the organization is to encourage the 4) 
application of fundamental science to 
food technology, to honor and recognize 
achievements in the field, and to promote 
fellowship, thereby stimulating the free @ 
exchange of knowledge in food technol- 
ogy. It is intended that charters will be — 
granted for the establishment of local 
chapters in other areas. Dr. Gideon E. ¢) 
Livingston, Associate Research Professor 
of Food Technology at the University, 
was elected Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, and President of the Society — 
for 1954. Mr. William D. Powrie, Research 
Instructor in Food Technology, was elect- — 
ed Vice-President with Mr. Enio Feliciot- _ 
ti, Secretary Treasurer. Mr. Donald E. a 
Westcott was appointed Executive Secre- 
tary of the organization. Dr. Carl E. 
Fellers, head of the Department of Food 
Technology at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts, has been elected Honorary 
President. 
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LEFT—A highly satisfactory sprayer for treatment of peas 
—estate spray unit in truck holds 150 gallons of spray—enough 
for six acres. The front mounted boom is in view of the driver. 


‘OADCAST PEAS 


Aa 


It can be raised or lowered by jack which is visible in center of 
front structure. RIGHT—Critical measurements for spacing and 
placing nozzles on broadcast boom for peas. 


Pea Aphid Control 


Specific Recommendations as to 


Equipment and Timing of Treatments 


By 


L. P. DITMAN and 
GEORGE BURKHARDT 
Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station 


The success or failure of a pea can- 
ner’s operation for the coming year or 
even the future of his business may de- 
pend on efficient control of the pea aphid. 
In pea growing sections where «severe 
aphid infestations are likely to occur the 
canner should prepare himself to treat 
his acreage effectively. In Maryland it 
has not been uncommon to secure yield 
increases of 1000 to 1500 pounds of 
shelled peas per acre as a result of pea 
aphid treatments. In such instances the 
value of the increased crop on 20 acres 
would more than pay the cost of recom- 
mended spray equipment. The present 
Maryland recommendations for pea 
aphid control, based on years of research 
and observations on commercial opera- 
tions, are specific as to equipment, in- 
secticide, and timing of treatments. In 
making these recommendations the ad- 
vantages of various methods of insecti- 
cide application have been carefully con- 
sidered. The method that can be success- 
fully used under most varied conditions 
of weather, that will give best and most 
consistent results and greatest return for 
the investment is recommended. 


CHOICE OF INSECTICIDE 


Malathion is the preferred insecticide 
for use against the pea aphid. Several of 
the newer organic phosphorus compounds 
are highly effective aphicides, but they 


*Mise. Pub. No. 198, Contribution No. 2520, of 
the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Departments of Entomology and Agricultural 
Engineering. 
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have certain undesirable qualities. The 
systemic phosphorus insecticides, of 
which octamethyl pyrophosphoramide has 
been most thoroughly investigated, are 
effective in soil, seed, and foliage appli- 
cations, but they are undesirable because 
they leave small but persistent residues 
that apparently are carried over into the 
canned product; furthermore, as much 
as 25 percent reduction of germination 
may result when applied as a seed treat- 
ment. Parathion is highly effective for 
the pea aphid and has been successfully 
used in Maryland for several years in 
both plane and ground applications. Its 
main disadvantage is its high toxicity to 
warm blooded animals and the resulting 
hazard to machine operators. The highly 
volatile phosphorus chemicals such as 
tetraethyl phrophosphate (TEPP) have 
such a brief period of effectiveness that 
their successful use is dependent on a 
high initial mortality. Malathion has 
certain advantages over the other insec- 
ticides mentioned above; it is equal or 
superior to any other available insecti- 
cide in effectiveness against the pea 
aphid; it is less hazardous to the oper- 
ator than the other organic phosphorus 
insecticides; and it leaves no residues on 
vines or fruit if a period of about two 
weeks is allowed between treatment and 
harvest. Malathion provides a_ long 
period of protection against reinfestation 
and build-up and one application is suf- 
ficient even when made at a relatively 
early stage of pea plant development. 
In commercial treatments of peas in 1952 


aphid population declined for a period 
of two weeks after treatment to a point 
where practically no aphids were present. 
No reinfestation occurred by harvest 
time. In the spring of 1953, some early 
treated fields became lightly reinfested 
four weeks after treatment. The heavy 
rainfall (13 inches in May) appeared to 
have reduced the residual action. Mala- 
thion emulsion sprays should not be ap- 
plied in the middle of the day when tem- 
peratures approach 90° F. Under such 
high temperatures some chlorosis of pea 
plants has been observed. Such chlorosis, 
or yellowing, was most marked three 
days after treatment and peas returned 
to a normal condition in 7 to 10 days. 
Though this condition is not critical it 
should be avoided if possible. 


Malathion 50 percent emulsifiable con- 
centrate should be applied at the rate of 
1% pints in 25 gallons of water in 
ground sprayers or 1% pints in 3 to 5 
gallons of water by airplane treatments. 


AIRPLANE TREATMENT 

Airplane spraying with malathion and 
dusting with parathion have been highly 
effective when applications were made 
under favorable conditions. However, 
unfavorable weather conditions may per- 
sist for rather long periods so that seri- 
cus delays may result. Canners who 
prefer plane treatments should insure 
their crop by maintaining adequate 
ground spray equipment which can be 
used effectively in weather that does not 
permit plane flight. 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT FOR 
GROUND TREATMENT 

The recommended power-sprayer unit 
is the estate type rig with 150 to 200 
gallon tank, a 7 to 9 gallon piston type: 
pump driven by its own gasoline engine. 
This skid-type unit is versatile. It may 
be used on a pickup truck or carried in 
a tractor drawn trailer. The piston type 
pump is dependable and may be used for 
insecticides, fungicides, or non-systemic 
weed killers. It may be used with broad- 
cast boom as for peas or with row crop 
booms as for tomatoes or beans. It can 
be adapted for use on most canning crops 
with the exception of corn where espe- 
cially high clearance equipment is 
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Figure 1. First step in drilling holes 
for street ells—holes are marked with 
center drill. The pipe is held in V-block 
and the holes are aligned by means of a 
level, and a temporary pipe attached to 
the main boom by a 90 degree elbow. 


needed, but it should not be used for 
systemic herbicides which are difficult to 
remove from equipment. A cheap sprayer 
should be kept for this purpose only 
where hormone type weed killers are 
used. 

The design of the broadcast boom to 
be used for ground spraying of peas is 
very important to obtain consistent re- 
sults with a high degree of effectiveness. 
Thorough plant coverage is necessary. 
To.wecure such desired results it is neces- 
sary that all plants be sprayed from 
both sides. This is accomplished on a 
boom sprayer by arranging closely 
spaced nozzles so that they will apply 
the spray in two directions. The poorest 
boom design is the placement of nozzles 
in a single line all spraying downward; 
such booms have often been observed in 
commercial operation, and many failures 
have resulted. 

The recommended boom for treatment 
of broadcast peas has nozzles arranged 
along the feed line in two rows, one row 
directed 45° to the right and 45° for- 
ward, the second row directed 45° to the 
left and 45° backward. From front to 
back nozzles are placed so that the tips 
are opposite. This is accomplished by 
tapping two rows of holes 90 degrees 
apart in extra heavy 0.75 or 1 inch gal- 
vanized pipe; this provides for the 45 
degrees forward and backward angles. 
The tapped holes are fitted with 45° 
street ells, the forward row directed to 
the right, the back row to the left. The 
paired nozzles are 14 inches apart. The 
holes for the forward row are 3 inches 
to the left of the holes for the back row 
so that when in flace the nozzle iips 
are opposite. 

This boom was designed for use of 
“Spraying Systems Type D-2-23” hollow 
cone nozzles with spray angles of 65 io 
75 degrees. The letter “D” refers to type 
nozzle, the second figure “2” to the size 
hole in the disc and “23” refers to the 
size of the whirl. This size nozzle will 
apply 0.16 gallons per minute at 100 psi. 


The pressure is adjusted to give the de- 
sired amonut of spray per acre. With 
this boom a speed of 7 mph and 150 psi 
will give approximately the desired dos- 
age of 25 gallons per acre. If slower 
field speeds are necessary, reduce the 
pressure to the desired point. 


THE NURSE TANK 


In commercial operations a “nurse” 
truck with a 500 gallon tank in which 
the spray is formulated greatly facili- 
tates the spraying operation. The tank 
is equipped with gasoline powered agita- 
tion and a high capacity centrifugal 
pump for rapidly filling the spray tank. 
With a 30 foot boom sprayer driven at 
a speed of 7 mph, between 100 and 120 
acres of peas may be treated in a single 
day during the daylight hours. 

When using malathion emulsifiable 
concentrate the diluted spray should not 
be held over night, for malathion hydro- 
lizes in water and will lose its toxicity 
if held in water solution. 


Figure 2. Next, the holes are drilled 
for tapping. 


GROUND DUSTING 

Dusting for pea aphid is not recom- 
mended; it has been generally found in 
experimental work that with any given 
insecticide sprays give better results 
than dusts. Aside from the decreased 
efficiency dusting has many other dis- 
advantages which will not be elaborated 
here. 


TIMING TREATMENTS 

The severity of aphid infestation on 
peas depends directly or indirectly on 
weather preceding and during the pea 
growing season. Warm weather in early 
spring is favorable to rapid development 
of aphids on their overwintering hosts. 
This results in early migration of the 
winged forms to peas. The earlier the 
peas are infested the more severe the 
damage that is likely to result. Weather, 
particularly high humidity and rainfall, 
after peas are infested may influence the 
development of fungus diseases of the 
aphids. Wet seasons are usually favor- 
able for development of fungus and often 
will eliminate aphid populations before 
severe injury to peas has occurred. There 
are at least two fungi which attack pea 
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aphid. Aphids infected with one species 
turn brown and stick to the plant while 
those infected with another fungus fall 
to the ground. This latter disease may 
often be the cause of aphid populations 
“just disappearing”. 

The canner should be familiar with 
pea aphid behavior in his region; if in 
doubt he should consult his local ento- 
mologist. In regions such as those along 
the Atlantic coast, where severe aphid 
injury occurs each year, regular treat- 
ment of peas is the rule. Inland where 
severe aphid infestations often do not 
develop on peas, canners must be able io 
judge whether treatment is necessary. 
Such judgment is based on weather con- 
ditions and on frequent examinations of 
fields to determine the relative potential 
of the aphid population, based on day to 
day increase and the presence and ex- 
tent of fungus diseases. 


It is desirable that if treatment is to 
be made it should be applied by the time 
peas are in full bloom. If aphid popula- 
tion builds up to the extent that peas 
will be injured before this time, earlier 
tieatments should be made. Keep the 
plants vigorous and keep them free of 
ephids during the blooming period and 
period of pod set and development. Once 
it is apparent that aphid control is nec- 
essary, do not delay. Concentrated sprays 
of malathion properly applied should re- 
duce aphid populations to two or three 
aphids or less per sweep within 3 to 5 
days, and should prevent buildup for 
three or for weeks or longer. One treat- 
ment should protect the crop; do not 
delay it. In undertaking an insect con- 
trol operation always remember a good 
job is the cheapest. Read this last sen- 
tence over and think about it a little. 


COST OF TREATMENT 
Saulsbury Brothers, Ridgely, Mary- 
land, kindly furnished an accurate ac- 
count of costs for treating peas with 
concentrated sprays of malathion with 
ground equipment. These costs are based 


Figure 3. The last step is tapping; the 
drill press is utilized as a guide so that 
all holds are true. Also note that the 
level is used in all operations to maintain 
accuracy. The drill press is not run in 
this operation. 
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on one application at a treatment rate 
of 8.5 acres per hour. Depreciation on 
sprayer was divided between peas and 
beans over a period of 5 years. Depre- 
ciation on the supply tank was divided 
between peas, beans and corn also on a 
five year basis. The total costs are sum- 
marized in table. 


Table. Itemized costs of spraying peas 
with ground equipment, one application, 
25 gallons of spray per acre. 
1% pts. malathion @ $12.00/ gal....... $2.25 
3 men (Overtime, comp., etc.).......... 40 
Jeep pickup truck @ $1.00/hr. 
Supply truck @ $1.50/hr. 
(including gas and 30 
Equipment depreciation: 
Sprayer $900.00 
TODA: 
Supply tank, ete. $400.00 
(700A x 800A x 600A )5 
Total Cost POF $3.11 


ROBSON-WINTERS HEAD RMA 
VEGETABLE RESEARCH 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Vegetable Research Advisory 
Committee, concluding a 5-day meeting 
in Washington, D. C., February 12, 
named Joseph W. Robson, Robson Seed 


Farms, Hall, N. Y., and Russel H. Win- 
ters, The Larsen Company, Green Bay, 
Wis., chairman and vice chairman, re- 
spectively, of the group for the next two 
years. Other canner committee members 
attending the meeting were Morton 
Adams, Alton Canning Co., Ine., Alton, 
N. Y., and O. E. Snider, Blue Lake 
Packers, Inc., Salem, Ore. 

The Committee reiterated its recom- 
mendation of last year that industry and 
other agencies outside government be en- 
couraged to assume more responsibility 
for specialized and applied research in 
their respective fields. Established under 
authority of the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946, the committee meets 
annually. 


The committee was concerned with the 
possibility that acreage diverted from 
price-supported crops may result in in- 
creased vegetable production and lower 
prices te growers. It urged that research, 
educational, and marketing agencies de- 
vote special attention to the marketing 
of only the highest quality produce in 
order to stimulate the consumption of 
vegetables, to mitigate possible  sur- 
pluses, and to give the housewife the 
most for her money. 

In production research the top recom- 
mendations of the committee were to (1) 
expand research on the effects of insec- 


ticides, fungicides, and herbicides on 
soils, plants, and animals, with special 
attention to residues in or on the edible 
portions of vegetables and the effects on 
chemical composition and quality; (2) 
expand nematology research with vege- 
table crops to include determination of 
specific nematodes affecting specific crops 
in different regions, with work on chemi- 
cal and biological control methods; and 
(3) initiate a comprehensive study of 
natural and synthetic antibiotics or sys- 
temic fungicides and bacteriacides as 
contro] material for plant diseases. 


In utilization research the top recom- 
mendations were to initiate (1)'a com- 
prehensive, intensive study of the kinds 
and quantities of the chemical constitu- 
ents of vegetables to establish a basis for 
understanding and controlling the factors 
that affect the quality of processed vege- 
table products; (2) a comprehensive 
study of the enzyme systems in various 
vegetables and their relation to bio- 
chemical changes that occur (both be- 
tween harvest and processing, and dur- 
ing storage of underblanched frozen or 
dehydrated products) and (3) research 
to develop faster, improved methods for 
determining palatability of foods, to aid 
in the evaluation of the quality of 
vegetables as affected by agricultural 
chemicals. 


Why You Teed his HAMACHEK 


_ Dirt Removers as a positive necessity. More than 800 
_ machines were in operation in 1953. 
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and efficient hulling. 


viner and plant operation. 


White Today For illustrated bulletin and prices 
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The Rotary HAMACHEK Dirt Remover sep- 
arates vines, assuring more uniform feeding 


NET PROFITS are increased and mainte- 
nance costs reduced as a result of cleaner 


Lima Bean Packers regard their HAMACHEK Rotary 


* 


dirt. 


ROTARY DIRT REMOVER 
ForHarvesting Your Beans 


Damage to shelled beans is reduced to a mini- 
mum by removal of sand, ground, and other 


FRANK 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


m PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS m@ 
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The Robinson-Patman Act- 
Magna Carta of Industry 


Part Il: Legislative Proposals to Amend the Act. 


By 


PAUL F. MYERS, Gen. Counsel 
Nationa! Food Brokers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, let us 
have a quick look at the legislative pro- 
posals and what is inside the Pandora’s 
box. 


FOOD IS NO. 1 INDUSTRY 


Before we take a look at the deceit, 
the special privileges, the chaos that 
would come out of this Pandora’s box, it 
is important that we should focus our 
thoughts for a moment on your industry. 
The food industry is the number one in- 
dustry of America. It is in volume of 
sales by far the largest—far in excess 
of thirty-one billion dollars worth of 
food and grocery products sold every 
year. It is the most important industry 
in America because it feeds our people 
and helps to feed many other peoples in 
the world. It processes, cans and dis- 
tributes the product of the farm, the 
vineyard and the orchard. There are 
more than 500,000 retail stores selling 
the processed and canned product of the 
farm to the consumer. There are some- 
thing like 20,000 wholesale merchants 
rendering a distribution function to the 
retailers. It is interesting to note that 
of the half million retail stores some- 
thing like 91 percent of that total are 
single units, operated by one-store firms, 
which do more than 60 percent of the 
food business of America. 

We have many methods of distribution 
from the cannery and the factory to the 
consumer. Each makes its own contri- 
bution to the American way of life. We 
have first the distribution through the 
independent wholesaler to the independ- 
ent retailer; then we have the corporate 
chain; then we have the voluntary chain, 
then we have the retailer owned, then 
we have the cooperative, and in later 
years, the supermarket and the super- 
market chain. All have made and are 
now making their contribution to our 
way of life. They compete to demon- 
strate to the world that each is the most 
economical and efficient method of dis- 
tribution. Ali this is in large measure 
made possible by the Robinson-Patman 


From an address delivered at the NFBA Convention. 
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Act which restored equality of oppor- 
tunity. We honor and respect every 
legitimate method of distribution and 
will continue to fight for a fair chance 
for all to survive. But when spokesmen 
for any method ask for an unfair price 
advantage or what amounts to a subsidy 
for their particular method, and that 
such subsidy be denied to other com- 
peting methods, then it seems to me that 
these spokesmen confess their inability 
to compete fairly in our way of life. 


SEEK UNFAIR PRICE ADVANTAGE 


Let us take a look at how they attempt 
to justify their demand for brokerage. 
They admit that they are buyers. They 
shop around to get the best possible low 
price they can find. This is the normal 
function of a buyer. This particular 
group of voluntaries quite generally puts 
a distinctive voluntary chain label on the 
goods they have bought and then proceed 
to perform their distribution function. 
These are the services for which they 
are asking payment—advertising, pur- 
chasing of store fixtures, training of 
staffs, window displays, store layouts, 
advice on efficient merchandising, and so 
on; but, Ladies and Gentlemen, these are 
services in connection with the sale of 
their own goods. It may be a very excel- 
lent service, but it is as far as the poles 
from a sales service to the seller. As a 
matter of fact, these particular functions 
for which they ask sales compensation, 
have long been performed by the cor- 
porate chains, the independent whole- 
salers, and even retailers. Clearly, if 
they can exact payment for this, it is 
nothing more than a special discount or 
subsidy to enable them to pay their own 
costs of distribution. It should be noted 
that their legislative proposal puts no 
limit upon how much they could demand 
and receive from the canner and the food 
processor. It is abundantly clear that if 
they got anything, large or small or 
nothing, it would depend wholly on the 
coercive power of their volume of pur- 
chases. The little fellow would get noth- 
ing; the big fellow might get much. 
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TYPE OF CLASS LEGISLATION 


Let us take a closer look at this part 
of their proposal. They are asking Con- 
gress to give them this particular sub- 
sidy and te deny it to the corporate 
chains. The implication that they leave 
with us is that corporate chains are all 
giants and all bad. The truth is that 
there are very few, probably not more 
than a half dozen, giant chains in 
American food industry. What of the 
multitude of little chains in every village 
and community of the land. As I read 
their proposed legislation, a chain with 
11 stores or less could not, of course, 
get this subsidy, but they could buy from 
the headquarters of a voluntary or from 
an independent distributor who did not 
sell to the chain stores with more than 
11 stores. But, I say to you, that the 
little chain with 11 stores or less has no 
assurance that he will get a single penny 
of the subsidy which the headquarters 
was able to coerce out of the canner or 
food processor. The proposed legislation 
takes care of that in the most amazing 
provision. I quote it literally: 


“Distribution, in whole or in part, of 

payments received hereunder shall not 

effect the legality of such payment.” 
In other words, the proposed legislation 
makes it perfectly legal for the head- 
quarters’ buying office to retain every 
bit of the subsidy and not distribute a 
penny, to the little chain. Now, it seems 
to me, in all candor, if this group of 
promoters had their heart and their 
great interest in the independent re- 
tailers, instead of providing in the pro- 
posed law that they could retain all of 
the subsidy, they would have provided 
that the little fellow was guaranteed to 
get his fair share. No, Mr. Promoters 
of this legislation, we are not accusing 
you of attempted fraud or deceit, but we 
are saying that no law should be passed 
which makes possible fraud or deceit as 
does this provision. I don’t need to tell 
you men in the food industry that cor- 
porate chains, big and little, have their 
place in our way of life. If corporate 
chains, big or little, practice price dis- 
crimination, we will fight it as we have 
in the past. We believe the Robinson- 
Patman Act as originally passed and 
originally interpreted is a safe-guard 
against the abuses of the pre-1936 days. 


This proposal has frankly for its pur- 
pose the destruction of the corporate- 
chain method of distribution in America. 
It is a type of class legislation which I 
am quite confident violates every funda- 
mental precept of our Constitution. They 
would have you believe that their attack 
is against the giant corporate chain, but, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, there are a mul- 
titude of small corporate chains render- 
ing a valiant and useful service in the 


distribution of food and grocery products. ; 


They do not deserve this attack or this 
treatment. 


RETURN TO CHAOS 


Another proposal in their bill is that 
a food broker affiliated with or owned 
by an independent wholesale distributor 
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would be legally entitled to demand and 
receive the brokerage from the canner 


coercive power could obtain the broker- 
age. The promoters of this legislation 


Grocers Association, who sponsored it. 
The House Judiciary Committee asked 


x. | and food processor if he could get it. are for the most part representatives of this question, “Why does the bill visit 
This proposal, Members of the National the big and powerful voluntary interests. the prohibitions upon the manufacturer 
b Food Brokers Association, profoundly af- If the legislation is passed, they may be if the evil arises principally on the buy- 
fects the integrity of your service. Both able, because of the coercive power of ing side?” And this was Judge Tee- 
the great wholesale grocers associations the volume of their purchases, to obtain garden’s answer, “Because the law must 
and canner and food processors every- the brokerage, but what chance do you, help the manufacturer to resist the un- 
¥ where long ago condemned the pre-1936 Mr. Small Independent, have of get- fair demands of a large buyer. Every 
food practice on the part of some food ting it. price is laid upon the balance of the 
‘ brokers operating as a wholesale grocer gains against the losses, which it entails. 
. and also as a broker, obtaining both the THE SMALL CANNER If in weighing such demands, the manu- 
> brokerage and the profit of a wholesaler And what is the stake of the canner facturer must add on to the loss side 
: on the goods sold. This is precisely and and the food processor in this proposal. his liability for violation of this law, 
a definitely the proposal of the legislation The big canner and the big food proces- he is so much less likely fo grant what 
sought by the promoters of the volun- sor may be able to resist coercion, thus is unfair and what he could not offer to 

Si taries. This provision would legalize legalized, but what of the thousands of grant all of his customers alike.” 
what you as an association have fought small canners and small processors who I am particularly concerned about this 
+) against as unfair and discriminatory for __ would be subject to this sort of coercion. _fantastie proposal because of the fact 


more than half a century. Most impor- 
tant, of course, is the effect it would 
have on wholesalers, retailers, chains, 
voluntaries, supermarkets, cooperatives, 


I need not tell you, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, that we are in a buyer’s market. 
It is in this market that coercion is most 
difficult to resist. If discrimination and 


that the Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate has introduced it 
in the Senate, and the Chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House has 


everywhere. Chaos and unfairness and unfairness is rampant in the distribution introduced it in the House. We do not 
> discrimination would be rampant again industry, Mr. Canner and Mr. Food know as yet whether or not this legisla- 
j as it was prior to 1936. I would like to Processor, your chance of survival, par- tion has been introduced by these gentle- 
| say, Mr. Independent Wholesaler, that ticularly the chance of the smaller can- men as a courtesy or whether they in 
3 the lure is held out to you, that you, ner and processor, is in some danger. fact sponsor the legislation. This we do 
tte under this bill, could establish your own If distribution is fair and free in all the know, that this threat to equality of 
dummy brokerage office and get the markets of our land, every canner, large — gynortunity in the food industry is so 
brokerage, but you had better look at and small, has an equal chance, but that —_— peat that no canner, no food processor, 
that proposition. This legislation does is not true if unfairness and discrimina- no wholesaler, no chain, no retailer, no 
4? not compel a canner or a food processor tion rules the day. I remember quite voluntary, no cooperative can afford to 
to pay you or your dummy brokerage distinctly the statement of Judge Tee- ignore the threat to his very economic 
$8 office brokerage. The history of the past garden, back in 1935. He was the author life, 
century demonstrates clearly that only of the Robinson-Patman Act, and the — 
AY (Continued on Page 21) 


the big and the powerful buyer with 


General Counsel of the U. S. Wholesale 


CONSULT YOUR ROBINS CATALOG 


. . . for information on the 


most modern, 


efficient 


methods of processing that 


THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
FOR PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus ¢ Beets 
Corn « Dried Beans 


Lima Beans 
will help you turn out better Marnelaies 
products faster . .. at Olives « Onions 


savings on labor . . . with 


minimum maintenance. . 


Peaches Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Pumpkin « Relishes | 


with less danger of shut- 


downs. Sauerkraut Shrimp 
‘ Spinach « Strawberries 
String Beans Tomatoes 
; IF YOU DON’T HAVE OUR NEW A V4 A 
CATALOG HANDY FOR QUICK INS hherever 00k... 
REFERENCE . . . See your Robins AND COMPANY, INC. 
E representative or write direct Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
- 713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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SPANGLE APPOINTED NEW 
INDIANA SECRETARY 


The Board of Directors of the Indiana 
Canners Association announced Feb. 17 
that they have engaged Warren R. 
Spangle, Shelbyville, Indiana, to act as 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. He will assume duties of 
the office on March 15th, 1954. 

Mr. Spangle was born in Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, and graduated from Indiana 
University in 1949, after having served 
with the Armed Forces. He has been 
trained in Marketing, Labor Economics 
and Personnel Management, and has 
been with the Chamber of Commerce in 
Franklin and Shelbyville for the past five 
years. He is a Director of the Indiana 
Commercial Executives Association, 
made up of Commercial and Trade Exec- 
utives. He has served as a lobbyist dur- 
ing the past three Legislatures and is 
especially interested in Taxation and 
Labor Legislation. 


Two major management promotions at 
H. J. Heinz Company were announced 
Feb. 19 by Frank Armour, Jr., vice pres- 
ident of United States operations. B. D. 
Graham, former general sales manager, 
was advanced to the newly-created posi- 
tion of vice president of marketing. 
J. D. Scott, former manager of the com- 
pany’s western sales region, succeeds 
Mr. Graham as general sales manager 
and also has been appointed a member 
of the company’s United States oper- 
ating committee. In his new post, Mr. 
Graham heads a division which includes 
the departments of product management, 
market research, sales analysis and con- 
trol, costs and pricing and advertising. 


Mr. and Mrs. George S. Wenger, San- 
dusky, Ohio, left February 15th for a 
five weeks’ vacation in Mexico City. Mr. 
Wenger is Secretary-Treasurer, the Lake 
Erie Canning Company, processors of 
Tomato Catsup and Puree, Cherries, 
Sauerkraut and Sauerkraut Juice. 


Deliveries of canned foods and other 
groceries to retail grocery stores and 
supermarkets in the greater New York 
area returned to normal last week end, 
with settlement of a strike of truckers 
and warehousemen serving firms affili- 
ated with the greater New York Whole- 
sale Grocers Association. The strike had 
been in progress for approximately five 
weeks. 


12 


W. H. LAPPIN 


Walter H. Lappen has been named 
head of the Quality Control] Department 
in the Frozen Food Division of Phillips 
Packing Company, Inc., Cambridge, 
Maryland. 

Mr. Lappen is a recognized authority 
in the field of processed food inspection. 
Until recently he served as Officer in 
Charge of the United States Department 
of Agriculture office in Easton, Mary- 
land, where he supervised grading of 
virtually all of the area’s agricultural 
products. During his 12 years in that 
office he trained many of the U.S.D.A. 
inspectors working along the Eastern 
seaboard. 

Previously Mr. Lappen served for eight 
years in the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. He attended the University of 
Maryland, from which he was graduated 
as an honor student. At the University 
he majored in agriculture. 


MORE TIME ON PEA 
GRADE VIEWS 


USDA has extended by thirty days the 
time for submitting data, views and rec- 
ommendations regarding the proposed 
revision of Pea Grade standards. This 
will extend the time to April 1. USDA 
hopes to publish the new standards in 
time to be effective about May 1. 
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TRI-STATE SPRING MEETING 
PROGRAM 


Annual spring meeting of the Tri- 
State Packers Association will be held 
Thursday and Friday, March 11 and 12 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia. Committee meetings on cost ac- 
counting, pensions and the all Committee 
meeting will be held on Thursday morn- 
ing at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 A.M. respec- 
tively. General Association meeting with 
President William E. Lamble presiding 
will begin at 1:30 P.M., Thursday after- 
noon. At this meeting there will be dis- 
cussed NCA’s new consumer and trade 
relations program; food exposure to 
atomic radiation and a talk entitled 
“Good Communications”, by Tom Raser, 
the Roger Bell of Ladies Home Journal. 

At 4:00 P.M. the merchandising and 
the new Consumer and Agricultural Re- 
lations Committees of the Association 
will meet with representatives of the new 
NCA Program to learn how the local 
Association can tie in with the’ overall 
National Program. Also at 4:00 P.M. 
there will be held a Traffic Committee 
Meeting. 


On Friday morning at 11:30 A.M., 
Doctor Maurice Siegel of Strasburger & 
Siegel will discuss the subject “Mold 
Count in Canned Tomatoes”. Balance of 
the morning will be devoted to com- 
modity group meetings with the Com- 
mittees on Health, Water Pollution and 
Legislation, also meeting at 9:00 A.M. 
Board of Directors Luncheon and Meet- 
ing will be held at 1:00 P.M., Friday 
afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. L. Teagarden, Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, are vacationing at their 
winter home at Hollywood, Florida. Mr. 
Teagarden is President, J. Weller Com- 
pany. He is also a member of the Ohio 
Turnpike Commission. This Commission 
has the responsibility of building a super 
highway across Ohio connecting with the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike at Petersburg, 
Ohio. 


Directors of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., have 
elected A. H. Brawner, president of 
W. P. Fuller & Co., and O. E. Seegelken, 
assistant sales director of the packing 
firm, to fill vacancies on the board cre- 
ated by the passing of Leonard E. Wood 


~ and Norman R. Livermore. 
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T. N. Lyons, President of the Indiana 
Canners Association, Inc., has appointed 
the following Committees: Promotion, 
Advertising and Sales Committee—Edw. 
H. Dunlap, Plymouth Canning Co., Inc.; 
G. A. Turmail, Bluffton Foods, Inc.; 
K. N. Rider, K. N. Rider Co., Inc.; Chas. 
Shuttleworth, Shuttleworth Foods, Inc.; 
R. W. Jones, R. W. Jones Canning Co., 
Inc. Tomato Inspection and Grading 
Committee—M. N. Naas, Naas Corp. of 
Ind.; A. H. Noble, Ray Bros. & Noble 
Canning Co.; John Pinkerton, Stokely- 
Van Camp, Inc.; R. W. Perrin, Morgan 
Packing Co., Ine.; Geo. Robey, Kemp 
Bros. Packing Co., Inc. Growers Contract 
Committee—J. E. Standiford, Klondike 
Canners, Inc. Labor Committee—Orville 
Bechdolt, Naas Corp. of Ind.; Chas. 
Amick, Jr., Mays Packing Co., Inc.; Geo. 
Aydelotte, Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
Tomato Seed Committee—K. N. Rider; 
C. A. Shuttleworth; R. W. Jones. Cost 
Accounting Committee — Carl Scudder, 
Regal Foods. Membership Committee— 
G. A. Turmail; George Robey; R. A. 
Norman, Owens Illinois Glass Co. 


The next Indiana Canners Luncheon 
Meeting will be held Thursday, March 
4th, 1954, in the Lincoln Room, Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, at 12 o’clock noon. 


FTC Drops Charges Against Ohio Canners Assoc. 


A Federal Trade Commission exam- 
iner, Everett F. Haycraft, ordered com- 
plete dismissal of complaint, charging 
the Ohio Canners Association, Inc., its 
officers and directors and certain other 
individuals and ten small processors, 
with combining to boycott and destroy 
Cannery Growers, Inc., a cooperative 
association of Tomato growers in Ohio, 
Michigan, and Indiana. The complaint 
was filed in June, 1952. 


The examiner said he could not find 
sufficient competent evidence in the 
record that the Ohio Canners Association 
or its secretary were responsible for 
meetings attended by the respondent 
processors in March and April, 1951, at 
which discussions took place with the 
respect to the Cooperative Growers Asso- 
ciation. He ruled further that there had 
been a failure of proof as to the con- 
nection of the dismissed processors with 
the alleged conspiracy. 


With respect to a number of firms with 
National distribution however, this does 
not represent a final decision of the com- 
mission. Under the FTC rules the hear- 
ing examiner’s initial decision may be 
appealed, stayed or docketed for review. 


In his initial decision, the examiner 
dismissed two price fixing charges—col- 
lusion to fix and establish prices and a‘ 
price leadership plan, whereby ihe 
smaller packers followed the lead of che 
larger packers based on published prices. 
It also dismissed charges of concerted 
action to contact and police the respond- 
ent processors to discourage them from 
purchasing tomatoes from the Coop. and 
also to prevent other outside purchasers 
from making such purchases. 


Charges remaining against, respond- 
ents not dismissed are that they agreed 
and combined: 1. to boycott the members 
of the Cooperative; 2. to destroy the 
tomato markets of the Cooperative mem- 
bers by agreeing not to purchase from 
them; 3. to destroy the Cooperative by 
refusing to recognize or negotiate with 
it; 4. to hold meetings and devise ways 
and means of forming and maintaining 
a united front to combat, defeat and de- 
stroy the Cooperative; and 5., to attempt 
to induce some of the growers to breach 
their membership contracts with the 
Cooperative. The examiner said that it 
is believed that there is sufficient com- 
petent evidence in the record to support 
these allegations. 


Looking for 


the Urschel Model “Y” 
Beet Slicer produces them 
smoother, more uniform than ever before! 


| % Lowest possible main- 4 Complete slice size change- ye Cuts 7/32”  y& Ruggedly built for ye Uses less 
tenance—only one over in one minute, and dependable operation than 12 sq. ft. 
‘ revolving shaft. with extra knife assembly. 9/32” slices. season after season. floor space. 
y} Consult Urschel now for the experienced cinswers to your cutting problems. Write: 
| VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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Full details on this campaign will be sup- ] 
plied by your Canco representative. 
Be sure to take advantage of the sales and j 
merchandising possibilities for YOUR : 
products. 
j 
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Americas leading can manufacturer announces... 


spectacular and unusual program 
help you sell more 


A series of colorful advertisements featuring 
delicious meals with speedy, éasy recipes using 


canned foods will be sponsored by American 


Can Company. The first of these ads will appear 
in the April 19 issue of LIFE and in the May 
issues of McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. 


This new advertising approach to menu plan- 
ning is aimed directly at homemakers—at women 
who buy, prepare and serve foods and beverages. 


| The colorful treatment and the copy are de- 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


signed to increase the prestige of canned foods 


and canned beverages in women’s minds—make 
women want to buy and serve them more often. 


This program will stimulate the sale of all 
kinds of canned foods and beverages. If will help 
you sell more in °54. 

Like Canco’s unequaled facilities, technical 
skills, and research, this new, spectacular program 
that merchandises your canned foods to the public, 
is an example of Canco’s constant effort to help 
you market your products more profitably. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
= 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The modern food can—pertected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business; helped 
raise the national level of nutrition and health. 


Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds. 
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PROMOTION 


LEMON ADVERTISING 


A new magazine on the California 
Lemon Products Advisory Board’s sched- 
ule is What’s New in Home Economics. 
On top of the magazine and television 


BETTER CUSTOMERS 


“It has been my observation that con- 
versationa:ly young housewives are 


LARGEST YET ready to concede and even to boast of 
The largest advertising program yet special promotion in July which will in- Gal They 
for the California Lemon Products Ad- clude all the major suppiements: Ameri- make a basic acceptance of the many vir- 
visory Board is announced for the 1954 can Weekly, This Week, Parade, and tues of canned foods—their economy, * 
season by R. L. MacRae, the Board’s First Three Markets Group. variety, nutrition, availability, time-sav- 
manager. This year’s increased appro- ing, safety and convenience, but nowa- _ « 
priation will top by 25 percent last, year’s A feature of a late February luncheon days you also hear them talking about 
budget, which had doubled that of 1952. meeting of the San Francisco Advertis- their extra virtue of fine quality. The Ne 
“We feel that the steady rise in our ad- ing Club in the Palace Hotel, San Fran- young wife takes advantage of the fact “4 
vertising campaigns is an important fac- cisco, Calif., was the presentation of a that canned foods come into the kitchen * 
tor in the very great sales increase that story of the merchandising of food at : od. ready for her to add bh te 
frozen lemonade has enjoyed,” says Mr. the retail level. Among the participants 
MacRae. were Everett T. Runyan, sales promotion personal touch, the imaginative fillip 
The Los Angeles office of McCann- manager of the California Packing Cor- which establishes her as a good creative 
Erickson, Inc., is the agency for the Cali- poration, and Joseph E. Thorimbert, cook. She now associates canned foods via 


fornia Lemon Products Advisory Board. 
Plans this year call for heavy maga- 
zine advertising from May through Sep- 


merchandise manager of Lucky Steres. 
“Teamwork in Merchandising at the Re- 
tail Level” was the official title of the 


with prestige and intelligence. Using 
them stamps her as a good manager and 
a smart housewife. She regards the can- 


tember. Four-color ads will appear in discussion and a feature was a large nery man as her kitchen helper; she lets 
point of purchase display. him do the menial work—the peeling, the : 
: ‘ * nat, sorting, the cleaning. In_ short, she 
Housekeeping, : Woman's Home Com- Launching a heavy advertising cam- doesn’t want anybody to think she is so 
panion, McCall's, and Bettey Homes and paign in the Los Angeles area, Mary stupid as to sacrifice hours to the heat ‘# 
Gardens. Ellen Jams and Jellies has signed for and drudgery of kitchen chores, when 
For the first time, frozen lemonade spot participation in KTTV’s Hopalong he can buy all these services packaged } 
will include network television in its Cassidy program, seen Wednesdays at in the ”__Dr. H. L. Stier, Diree- } 
summer program. Participations are 7 p.m. on Channel 11. Company’s cam- 
slated in NBC’s “Saturday Night Re- paign also includes radio spots on KBIG tor of the Division of Statistics, National 
vue,” which has been selected for the as well as other TV advertising. Levi- Canners Association, Ozark canners {3 
entire summer period, June to September. Bateman is the local broker. meeting, Springfield, Mo., February 19. » 


\\ 


A spanking, brand new, completely revised label for the 
firm’s well known line of fancy onions, sliced and cut green and 
wax beans, and tomatoes is just one of Bill Free’s, Hungerford 

we Packing Company’s means of getting the “mostest” from the 
NCA sponsored Canned Foods Publicity Program and support- 
ing ad programs of Steel and the Can companies. Unique fea- 
ture of the new label designed by the H. F. Crocker Company 
of Baltimore and San Francisco, is a revolving “bank” of recipes, 
changing so frequently that the housewife will receive a new 
a recipe on every third can purchased. In a special effort to at- 
; tract the business of the smaller hotel, the medium size restau- 
rant and the roadside diner trade, Hungerford provides ‘“Cost- 
Per-Service” information and detailed steam-table instructions 
on the label of the copyrighted half-a-ten size tin for onions. 
ey Even more significant perhaps, is the news that the firm will 
s shortly announce the appointment of an advertising agency to 
handle their new and long-range promotion program with the 
Institutional jobbing trade, with mass-feeding operations and 

with the retail distributive trade and consumers. 
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Shown above are the attractive new colorful labels and din- 
ner cartons, designed respectively by the Calvert Lithographing ? 
Company of Detroit and Blaisdell Kul! of Wauseon, Ohio, for 
LaChoy Food Products of Archbold, Ohio. These colorful, new, , 4» 
attention getting labels are a part of LaChoy’s current effort 7 
to make their line of Chinese foods more attractive to dealer o 
and consumer. Another change has been a switch from the 
No. 2 to the 303 size can, to make possible a more attractive 
price (water chestnuts and bamboo shoots from an 8 ounce to a 
5 ounce container). Other packaging design changes of LaChoy 4 
include new corrugated shipping cartons, which give very com- 
plete product information on all four sides of the cartons. This . ¢ 
feature, it is estimated, will cut down warehouse selection time 
by almost 50 percent. The special mold bottle for LaChoy suey iu 
sauce has been replaced by a new streamlined-rib mold, by 
Owens-Illinois. A new red plastic cap is designed by the same Po] 
firm. LaChoy is the only Chinese food manufacturer with con- 
tinuous government inspection of all products and every label 
carries the U.S.D.A. shield. 
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California Stock Report Issued 


Stocks of canned fruits, asparagus, 
spinach, tomatoes and tomato products 
held by California canners as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1954, were announced February 19 
by the Canners League of California. 
By that date 23 million cases of a 41 
million case total season supply of apri- 
cots, sweet cherries, pears, free and cling 
peaches, cocktail, salad and mixed fruit 
had been shipped and another 10 million 
cases sold. This movement left a total 
of 17.6 million cases of these fruit prod- 
ucts sold and unsold in canners hands, 
of which 7.7 million cases were unsold. 
As will be seen by the figures below, 
unsold stocks of cling peaches are not 
burdensome. By can size (actual cases), 
there were 5.3 million cases of 2% clings 
sold and unsold. Of these, 2.6 million 
cases were unsold and there were a mil- 
lion cases of unsold 303’s. Perhaps even 
more interesting is that on that date 
there were but 189,000 cases of No. 10 
cling peaches unsold. Unsold stocks of 
other fruits are hardly worth mention- 
ing, except to emphasize that the supply 
of No. 10’s of any fruit is practically 
non-existent. 


The League reported that on a con- 
verted 24/2% basis, stocks on hand of 
canned apricots totaled 2,236,734 cases, 
of which 1,247,456 were reported unsold; 
sweet cherry stocks were 208,870 cases, 
unsold 114,961; pears 839,535 cases, un- 
sold 285,019; freestone peaches 1,321,958 
cases, unsold 563,196; cling peaches 
8,362,559 cases, unsold 3,844,421; fruit 
cocktail 4,126,286 cases, unsold 1,449,221; 
fruits for salad 505,937 cases, unsold 
207,579; and mixed fruits 59,435 cases, 
unsold 36,741. 


TOMATOES — The Canners League 
also reported that total stocks of canned 
tomatoes held by California canners as 
of the February 1st date were 5,534,249 
actual cases, consisting of 4,992,028 
Round tomatoes and 442,221 Italian. 
Unsold stocks of both types of tomatoes 
were 3,609,012 actual cases. Of these 
1.3 million cases each were fancy and 
standard and 587 thousand cases were 
extra standard; while 380 thousand cases 
were Italian type. Of the total unsold 
stocks of tomatoes, a million and a half 
cases were in the No. 2% sizes; 838 
thousand cases in the 303; 680 thousand 
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cases No. 10’s; 351 thousand cases No. 
2’s and the balance miscellaneous. 


February 1st stocks and unsold bal- 
ances of tomato products reported in 
actual cases were: tomato juice 7,535,108, 
unsold 4,544,886; tomato catsup 5,120,271, 
unsold 3,970,492; tomato chili sauce 
727,874, unsold 603,364; and tomato 
sauce and/or hot sauce 3,544,777; unsold 
2,578,328; tomato puree 1,068,673, unsold 
625,619; tomato paste 2,672,610, unsold 
2,141,660; and tomato products (not else- 
where specified) 268,644, unsold 228,870. 

Stocks of canned asparagus held by 
California canners as of February 1, 
1954, were 320,160 actual cases, of which 
94.682 were reported unsold. Spinach 
stocks on the same date were 895,815 
cases, with 597,109 unsold. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Warehzuse Strike End Provides Shot In The 
Arm—Standard Tcematoes Getting Hard To 
Find—Little Shading In Corn—Moderate 
Demand Fer Citrus Juice—Fruit Supplies 
Dwindle—Fish Strong 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, February 25, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Ending of the five- 
weeks’ strike of warehousemen and 
truckers, which had tied up many whole- 
sale grocery houses in the New York 
area, brought out a flood of delivery 
orders here this week, and a moderate 
amount of new business as distributors 
once again saw their way clear to move 
in replacement stocks. Aside from the 
shot in the arm provided by this devel- 
opment, however, the market remained 
in rather quiet position, with Monday’s 
holiday cutting into the trading volume. 


THE OUTLOOK—While there is a 
continued good movement of most staple 
canned foods into consumption in the 
metropolitan area, the trade thus far has 
shown no disposition to loosen up sig- 
nificantly in the matter of rebuilding 
inventories beyond immediate needs. Cur- 
rent indications point to a continuation 
of hand-to-mouth buying into the new 
canning season. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are finding it 
increasingly difficult to locate standard 
303s in the Tri-States, and the market is 
firm at $1.17%4-$1.20 for prompt ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Offerings of 2s are reported 
at $1.25 and up, with 2%s at $1.85 and 
upwards, and 10s ranging $6.50-$6.75, all 


f.o.b. canneries. Extra standards 303s 
are quoted at $1.30-$1.35, with 2s at 
$1.40-$1.45 at 2%s at $2.15 and up. 


CORN—A little shading is reported on 
303s standard corn in the East, with 
standard crushed golden reportedly sell- 
ing as low as $1.02%, and standard whole 
grain as low as $1.10. Other canners, 
however, continue to quote above these 
levels. Fancy whole grain golden is held 
at $1.45-$1.50, with extra standards at 
$1.30-$1.35, with fancy crushed at $1.30- 
$1.35, and extra standards at $1.15-$1.20. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—There was 
very little change in the situation affect- 
ing peas during the week, and prices are 
unchanged. Limited supply continues to 
tell the story insofar as green and wax 
beans are concerned, and market is 
strong where canners have anything to 
offer. 


CITRUS—A moderate pick-up in de- 
mand for citrus juices for prompt ship- 
ment is reported, but distributors show 
no inclination to go long on juice sup- 
plies. While prices are at the low for the 
current season, pack continues to run 
heavy and this alone is not conducive to 
heavy stocking. Canners were quoting 
new pack fancy 303s citrus salad at $2.10, 
with eight-ounce at $1.12%%, f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The trade on 
the Coast is still awaiting further devel- 
opments in the planned purchase of 
canned apricots and cling peaches for 
shipment to England under Section 550 
of the Mutual Security Act. Meanwhile, 
reports from the coast note dwindling 
supplies of both fruit cocktail and pears, 
with moderate price advances made on 
a few sizes. There is no change in the 
situation with respect to other fruits. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are with- 
drawn, in many cases, with packers still 
in position to make prompt shipment 
generally holding the market at $8.50 
per case for keyless quarters, f.o.b. Maine 
packing point. 


TUNA—Continued strength is in evi- 
dence in the market for domestic packs, 
with prices holding unchanged and de- 
mand fair. Japanese canners have an- 
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MARKET NEWS 


nounced a forthcoming advance of 30 
cents per case on lightmeat halves 
packed in brine. 


SALMON—Growing shortage of pinks 
was reflected by an advance of 50 cents 
per case by some sellers this week, bring- 
ing the market to a range of $18.50- 
$19.00 per case for 1 talls, f.o.b. Seattle. 
Offerings of halves at $10.50 continue. 
On fancy red Alaskas, the market holds 
at $26 to $27 per case for talls, with 
halves at $17, while chums list at $15 
for 1s and $8.50 for halves. Medium reds 
are listed at $21 per case for talls, with 
Cook Inlet red kings available at $25 for 
talls and $16 for halves, all f.o.b. Seattle 
basis. 


LOBSTER—Importers are getting a 
good call for fancy rock lobster, with 
South African offering here at $21.50 per 
case for halves and Cuban at $23.50. 


SHRIMP—With inside waters in Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Louisiana closed 
to shrimping until April 15, current out- 
side catch, mostly of jumbo, is going 
mostly to fresh and frozen markets. Con- 
sequently,ecanner offerings are on the 
short side, and the market is in strong 
position. Uninspected is reported still 
available at $5.35 for 5-ounce jumbo, 
with large at $5.10, medium at $4.60, 
small at $3.85, and broken at $3.50, all 
f.o.b. Gulf points. Canners are talking 
a higher market, and some advances are 
looked for as unsold stocks near the van- 
ishing point. 


FF CONVENTION — Frozen foods 
wholesalers, holding their annual conven- 
tion in New York this week, were most 
optimistic on the outlook for sales of the 
frozen product. Sales increase estimates 
ranging from 10 to 15 percent over last 
vear’s record volume were being made 
by representatives of the industry. 


Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative. 
Lake Wales, Florida, packers of “Donald 
Duck” brand canned and frozen citrus 
products, have appointed the following 
brokers to represent them in their re- 
spective territories: For canned product 
sales—Ted H. Rosenfield Company, Los 
Angeles; Berger & Plate Company, San 
Francisco; Wilkinson, Bethke & Randall 
Company, Milwaukee; and Food Enter- 
prises, Inc., Boston. For frozen product 
sales—Food Enterprises, Inc., Boston; 
Hoosier Brokerage Company, Indianap- 
olis; Henry Broch & Company, Chicago; 
Gerald S. Cronin Company, Toronto; 
Consolidated Fruit Company, Calgary; 
and Slade & Stewart, Ltd., Vancouver. 


McDonald & Pohn, manufacturers sales 
representatives of Chicago, have been 
appointed representatives in that city 
for the United States Products Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., of San Jose, California, 
packers of fine quality California fruits 
and vegetables, and vegetable products, 
specializing in private label merchandise. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Activity Continued On Fairly High Plane— 

Corn Hits Low Point—Tomatoes Strengthen 

—Peas Routine—Beans Unchanged—Beets 

And Carrots Sloppy—Spinach Firmed—Little 

Or No Asparagus Offered—Applesauce Sell- 
ing Well—Fish And Fruit Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 25, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Business activity 
continued this week on a fairly high 
plane as tighter supplies of certain major 
canned food items stimulated the trade’s 
interest. Salmon, tuna, better grades of 
green and wax beans, applesauce, fruit 
cocktail, asparagus, prune plums and 
certain sizes and grades of pears are 
either very short or unsold supplies are 
getting dangerously low. Where Chicago 
buyers can find the kind and type of 
merchandise they need of the above 
items they have not hesitated to step in 
and buy. All these products are very 
firm, in fact, with the exception of beets, 
carrots, corn and citrus, markets gen- 
erally are strong. 


Canners of beets and carrots are hav- 
ing their troubles these days and prices 
of all kinds are quoted in this market 
with little indication as to where the 
bottom might be. Heavier production of 
citrus since the can strike ended has 
weakened the market and prices are 
lower. Corn prices, however, seem to 
have reached the low point and any fur- 
ther price changes seem sure to be up- 
ward. Salmon and tuna prices are higher 
and firm with indications they may go 
higher. Coast canners have announced 
higher prices on cocktail while all other 
fruits, with the possible exception of 
cling peaches are strong. From an over- 
all standpoint markets appear to be in 
good shape. 


CORN — Currently sales are being 
made here at $1.00 for standard 303 
cream style golden corn with extra 
standard at $1.15 and fancy at $1.30 to 
$1.35 and these prices appear to be the 
low point. Buyers are showing a ten- 
dency to buy ahead at these figures in 
anticipation of higher prices. Fancy 
whole kernel golden is firmly held at 
$1.40 for 303s with tens now offered at 
$8.50. The movement of corn has been 
good and sales here are on the upgrade. 


TOMATOES—The low point on stand- 
ard tomatoes from Midwest sources is 
now $1.30 for 303s with extra standards 
held at a low of $1.35. The movement 
of tomatoes from first hands to distribu- 
tors has been much heavier than usual 
the past thirty days. Fancy juice is still 
offered at a bottom of $2.15 for 46 oz. 
and $1.00 for 2s although canners are 
making a definite effort to push these 
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prices to higher levels. Fancy catsup is 
firm at $1.65 to $1.75 for 14 oz. bottles 
and $10.00 for tens and fancy puree 
1.045 is now held at $6.50 up from pre- 
vious levels. 


PEAS—Nothing spectacular has hap- 
pened to peas ever since the 1953 pack 
made an appearance. Sales and move- 
ment into the Chicago market have been 
steady at about a normal pace. There 
has been some price shading on certain 
grades and sieve sizes of sweet peas but 
this has been held to a minimum. Fancy 
upgraded sweets are selling here at $1.55 
with some bargain lots of 4s or 5s at 
$1.40. Standard 4 Alaskas are getting 
shorter right along and are generally 
offered at $1.25 for 303s and $6.75 for 
tens. A few bargain lots of standard 
sweets are selling for slightly less 
money. 


BEANS—As far as the trade are con- 
cerned there has been no improvement 
in the fancy green bean situation as just 
about nothing is offered. Even extra 
standards are now difficult to locate and 
what few are available are firmly held 
at $1.55 to $1.60 for 303s and $8.00 for 
tens. Standard cuts are on the sloppy 
side and while generally offered at $1.25 
and $6.50 these prices can be shaded. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Local can- 
ners are having considerable difficulty 
stabilizing the market on beets and car- 
rots leaving the trade with more than a 
little doubt as to what represents a bar- 
gain. Fancy sliced beets are available 
at $5.50 for tens with 303s at $1.10 while 
fancy diced carrots are selling here at 
$5.50 and $1.05 to $1.10. Lower prices 
seem to have done little to stimulate any 
volume buying. 


SPINACH—This market has firmed up 
considerably and Ozark canners now have 
higher ideas as to how much canned 
spinach is worth. 308s and tens both are 
on the short side and unsold stocks are 
firmly held at $1.05 and $5.00 to $5.25. 
Other greens such as mustard and tur- 
nip are also stronger and canners have 
just advanced prices from $.85 to $.90 
with not too much unsold. 


ASPARAGUS—Little or nothing is of- 
fered in the way of any kind of aspara- 
gus from either local or California can- 
ners. Chicago buyers are in the market 
but are not having much success in lo- 
cating what they need. The new pack 
will find a ready and willing market. 


APPLESAUCE — Fancy sauce con- 
tinues to sell very well despite the cur- 
rent prices of $1.95 for 303s and $10.50 
for tens out of New York. Sales and 
consumption of applesauce seems to in- 
crease with each pack and so far much 
higher prices from the low point of two 
years ago have not detracted from its 
popularity. Canned apples just cannot 
be found. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CANNED FISH—A strong market in 
every respect and little likelihood of any- 
thing else until supplies from new packs 
are available. Salmon supplies, with the 
exception of reds, are tight and some 
factors are not quoting on pinks or 
medium reds. If current negotiations 
with Great Britain for a _ substantial 
quantity of reds are successfully com- 
pleted this grade may also tighten up. 
The current market lists tall reds at 
$27.00, medium reds at $20.00 to $21.00, 
pinks at $19.00 and chums at $15.00. 
Tuna is in a similar position with unsold 
supplies tight and prices very strong. 


CANNED FRUIT — Distributors are 
finding they can’t buy everything they 
would like to in the way of fruit. North- 
west prune plums are very tight, par- 
ticularly in tens with the last sales re- 
ported here on the basis of $7.75 for 
fancy and $7.00 for choice. Fancy 2%s 
are now held firm at $2.25 and $2.10 for 
choice where they can be found. Fancy 
and standard 2% pears are also very 
short, in fact, many desirable counts in 
any size tin are already sold up. Cock- 
tail continues very short and California 
canners have pushed prices up to $2.17% 
for choice 303s, $3.40 for 2%s and $12.50 
for tens. However, only limited supplies 
of shelf sizes are offered and nothing in 
tens which are on every buyer’s short 
list. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales And Shipments Active — Smaller 
Packers Increase Cocktail—Apricot Move- 
ment Disappointing—Interest In Plums And 
Pears—Active Season Nears On Spinach And 
Asparagus — Top Quotations Reduced On 
New Tomato Products Lists—Fish Active. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 25, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Both sales and 
shipments of California canned foods 
have stepped up quite noticeably during 
the past week, contributing factors being 
the steady stiffening of prices on quite 
a few items and the pressure of canners 
to move out holdings contracted for ship- 
ment before the first of March. On this 
date a new pack year goes into effect on 
early items, such as asparagus, and with 
some canners this is also the beginning 
of a new fiscal year. Canned fish con- 
tinues to receive a lot of attention and 
there seems to be no item in the list 
that is not firmly held. Interest in fruits 
continues unabated, with apricots prob- 
ably showing the greatest weakness. 


COCKTAIL—The recent advances in 
fruit cocktail prices made by a couple 
of largest interests has been followed by 
the announcement of some of the smaller 


packers that they will bring out new 
lists on March 1 with upward revisions. 
In general, most of these will step into 
the price brackets just vacated by 
packers of featured brands. Quite a few 
sales have been reported during the 
week at $3.35 for No. ‘21% choice and 
$12.75 for No. 10s. 


APRICOTS—tThe general report of the 
trade is that the movement of apricots 
has not been up to expectations. Cer- 
tainly it has not kept pace with that of 
peaches or pears. Several canners have 
expressed the opinion that the reason 
for this is largely the fact that this fruit 
is not grown commercially in many 
States outside of California and is not 
known generally in its fresh form. It 
has its best movement when other fruits 
are scarce. Most of the choice halves in 
No. 2% have moved of late at $2.85, 
with standard halves at $2.35. Some 
canners have reported brisker sales of 
No. 10 solid pack pie of late at $10.00 
to $10.25. 


PLUMS—A rather improved interest 
has been shown of late in purple plums 
of Pacific Northwest pack, with No. 2% 
choice moving at $2.00 and fancy at 
$2.25. Choice No. 10s sell at $7.00 and 
fancy at $7.50. Last season’s pack was 
about 1,262,000 cases and about one half 
of this had been sold and shipped by the 
end of December. ‘ 


if desired. 


Portsmouth 


TOMATO HAMPERS 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers are made of 
selected hardwoods for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or Cellu-san treatment 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 
Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Ine. 
Phone 70744 


Virginia 


Temais packers: 
STEP UP COOKING EFFICIENCY 


Write today for further information to 


215 E. South Street, 


20% or MORE! 


Under identical operating conditions, Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equipped with 
Kook-More-Koils cook 20% faster than any 
other tank and coil system. Four Kook- 
More-Koil installations actually produce as 
much as five ordinary cypress cooking units! 
Enable tomato canners to obtain a greater 
yield of fully five gallons more from each 
and every batch! 

Rapid evaporation in addition to stepping- 
up production assures a product of fine 
flavor and color. Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Tanks equipped with Kook-More-Koils 
pay for themselves in one season's operation! 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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MARKET NEWS 


PEARS—tThe recent advances in the 
price of pears by several of the larger 
interests does not seem to have inter- 
fered with sales in the least. Choice No. 
2% halves are selling at $3.50 and $3.55, 
with some orders specifying delivery as 
soon as possible, indicating light stocks 
in distributor hands. 

SPINACH—An increase in the move- 
ment of canned spinach has been noted 
of late, following news of a probable 
light pack in Texas. Prices on California 
pack have not been affected and stocks 
are still in a well-balanced condition. 
The crop here has been greatly benefitted 
by recent rains, but the acreage is being 
held down and the pack promises to be 
about normal in size. Prices on featured 
lines is largely $1.25 for No. 2 fancy, 
$1.50 for No. 2%s and $4.75 for No. 10s. 


ASPARAGUS—tThe active season on 
asparagus is nearing and the usual par- 
ley between growers and canners over 
price is under way. Canners are closely 
sold up on last season’s pack, so growers 
fee] that they should receive more than 
was had last year. In fact, canning stock 
that brought 9 cents a pound last year 
is being held at 13 cents this year. In 
addition, this item is under a marketing 
order this year, with quantities regulated 
for canning and freezing. Some canners 
are now inviting the trade to place orders 
for new pack, subject to approval of 
opening prices. 


TOMATOES — New lists are being 
brought out by some canners of tomatoes 
and tomato products, with these reflect- 
ing changes downward on items such as 
tomato puree and tomato paste. None of 
these reflect new lows for the industry, 
but simply mean that these individual 
canners have come to the conclusion that 
costs on these cannot be recovered in the 
near future. For example, one canner 
has been holding 1.06 tomato puree at 
$7.00 for No. 10, despite the fact that 
others are selling this at $5.75 and the 
going market is $6.00 quite generally. 
He has dropped to the latter price. Sta- 
tistically, this item should not be in a 
weak position, he holds. The 1953 pack 
of this size in California was 689,090 
eases, that of 1952 was 1,301,409 cases 
and that of 1951, 2,325,923 cases. The 
pack of all sizes in tomato puree was 
1,129,332 cases in 1953, 1,858,849 in 1952 
and 3,315,490 in 1951. 

FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues quite active, with prices firm. Sal- 
mon has come to the fore with a rush 
and a cleanup of the pack seems in sight. 
The quietest item in the list seems to be 
chums, with these priced at $15.00 for 
1s tall and $8.00-$8.50 for halves. Pinks 
are especially strong, with little selling 
below $19.00. Some distributors are get- 
ting supplies from Canada. No quota- 
tions seem to be available on California 
pack sardines and only occasionally is an 
offering made. Brokers are giving atten- 
tion to pilechards from South Africa, but 
late reports from these suggest a slight 
decrease from the pack of last season. 
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TRADE-MARKS ADOPTED 
FOR NEW WEED 
KILLER FAMILY 


Two trade-marks have been adopted by 
the Du Pont Company to identify its 
substituted urea herbicides. This family 
includes CMU weed killer and a number 
of related compounds. 


Agricultural herbicide formulations of 
these compounds will bear the trade- 
mark “Karmex”, while the trade-mark 
“Telvar” will apply to the industrial 
weed killer formulations. 


“Karmex” W herbicide now identifies 
the 80 per cent formulation of CMU cur- 
rently being offered for selective weed 
control in asparagus, sugar cane and 
pineapple, and for general use in agri- 
cultural areas where complete control of 
vegetation is desired. 


SPINACH FOR PROCESSING 


The 1954 winter and early spring acre- 
age of spinach for processing in Texas 
and California, according to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, is expected to 
total 12,100 acres. Such an acreage would 
be 2 per cent more than the 11,900 acres 
planted last year but 26 per cent below 
the 1943-52 average plantings of 16,330 
acres. Most of the increase in the Texas 
acreage is in the non-irrigated Coastal 
Bend area where moisture conditions 
have been favorable this season. 


NEW INSECTICIDES FOR 
MEXICAN BEAN BETTLE 
CONTROL 


Recent research, in cooperation with 
the Va. and N. C. Exp. Stations, -has 
proved the effectiveness of the insecti- 
cides CS-708, malathion, and parathion 
for controlling the Mexican bean beetle, 
that annually devours an_ estimated 
$5,000,000 worth of U. S. edible bean 
crops. These are being recommended 
this year for the first time for use 
against the bean beetle by USDA ento- 
mologists. How to apply these chemicals 
and the chemicals in current use, ro- 
tenone and methoxychlor, is described in 
detail in a revised publication, “The 
Mexican Bean Beetle in the East and Its 
Control.” A free copy of the Farmers’ 
Bulletin (1624), may be obtained from 
the Office of Information, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25, 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced on January 28 a proposed re- 
vision of the U. S. Standards for Grades 
of Frozen Apples, which have been in 
effect since June 3, 1952. The proposed 
revision provides for more similarity of 
the grade requirements with those of 
canned apples of comparable quality, 
particularly with respect to the factor 
of defects. 


KROGER SALES 


Kroger Company’s sales for 1953 
topped the billion dollar mark for the 
first time, hitting $1,058,608,651, Joseph 
B. Hall, president, reports. 

Company at the close of 1953 operated 
1,810 stores, 81 fewer than a year earlier. 

Inventories as of December 31, 1953, 
totaled $81,196,446, a gain of $4,053,097 
from a year earlier. 

Company has occupied a new ware- 
house at Charleston, W. Va., and an- 
other at Wichita, Kans., is nearing com- 
pltion, Mr. Hall said. In addition, office 
and perishable food facilities are being 
added to the company’s Cincinnati head- 
quarters warehouse. 

Kroger plans an expanded store build- 
ing program this year, Mr. Hall said. 


NFBA NEW MEMBERS—The follow- 
ing firms have recently been admitted 
to membership in the National Food 
Brokers Association: Marvin G. Spahr 
Brokerage Company, Canton, Ohio; 
McKinney Brokerage Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri; W. E. Gray Company, 
Norfolk, Virginia; M. B. McGee Broker- 
age Company, Memphis, Tennessee; Mid- 
West Sales Agency, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Hubert L. Massar Sales, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio; Dahlberg-Ory Sales, 
Ine., Jackson, Mississippi; McCorkle & 
Company, Huntington, West Virginia; 
E. C. Roxbury, Tyler, Texas; Rodman- 
Hornburg Company, Dallas, Texas; Wal- 
ter Nahm Company, El Paso, Texas; 
Ramsay & Gray, Houston, Texas; Burget 
& Holzenkamp, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
and Francis X. O’Hare & Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


LOUIS R. CAMPIGLIA 

Louis R. Campiglia, retired chairman 
of the board of the California and Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Corp., and a 
former president of this concern, died at 
his home in San Francisco, Calif., Feb- 
ruary 8th, at the age of 72. He was a 
past director of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and a director of the 
Better Business Bureau. He is survived 
by his wife, Helen J. Campiglia, two 
daughters and a son. 


WALTER M. BOWMAN 


Walter M. Bowman, the first cannery 
inspector appointed by the California 
State Department of Health, died at 
Long Beach, Calif., January 13. He 
joined the department September 1, 1924, 
and for the past 25 years was in charge 
of cannery inspection in southern Cali- 
fornia. Prior to his association with this 
department he was employed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Food 
and Drug Inspection. 
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ROBINSON-PATMAN 
(Continued from Page 11) 


ARCHITECTS OF CAPEHART BILL 


I am sure, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
it is unnecessary to recall to your mind 
that during the past few years we have 
witnessed repeated and strenuous at- 
tempts to weaken the structure of our 
anti-trust laws, particularly the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. It appears now abun- 
dartly clear that the architects of the 
basing-point bill, which was defeated, 
are the same architects who built this 
proposed legislation in behalf of the 
promoters of a small group of big vol- 
untary interests. You realize, of course, 
that the Capehart type of law is still 
being pressed with the utmost vigor. I 
will not take up your time here with an 
analysis of that bill because I have given 
it to you before. Let me remind you, 
however, of the core of it. It would make 
legal meeting of an equally low price as 
easy as this. A big buyer approaches a 
food processor and says, “I want to buy 
1,500 units of your product.” The big 
buyer says, “But I can buy it for 95 
cents per unit.”’ The food processor says, 
“Oh, you can; well, it’s a deal, it’s sold.” 
That, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the ex- 
tent of restraint under the Capehart bill, 
and that was the kind of license that 
prevailed when the Standard Oil Trust 
drove out all of its competitors and 


achieved 90 percent monopoly of the oil 
industry in 1882. 


I say to you with great seriousness, 
if the Capehart type of bill is passed, 
then the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, have no meaning 
whatsoever in our antitrust structure. 
There is some urgency in my appeal to 
ycu and those who hear and read what I 
have to say. The small band of special 
pleaders have organized this plan to 
emasculate our antitrust laws with great 
care and precision. From what I hear 
and see, from where I live, it appears 
that an all-out attempt will be made to 
slip through these destructive proposals 
in this session of Congress, because they 
fear that the next Congress may not be 
as receptive to their wishes. 


My own faith in the determination of 
free men everywhere in America to de- 
feat this effort to turn the clock back, is 
greatly strengthened by what I have 
read in ringing statements opposing 
these legislative proposals. I fervently 
believe in the enduring qualities of the 
free enterprise system and the right of 
independents, big and little, to equality 
of opportunity to compete fairly in the 
market places of our land. Independents 
everywhere are becoming aroused as it 
becomes more and more clear, in the 
words of Honorable Hatton W. Summers, 
that “we cannot preserve the democracy 


in Government unless we preserve 4 
democracy in opportunity,” and ithe 
words of our great President give us 
new courage when he says that the grand 
labors of his leadership will involve 
“s = = Dedication to the well being of 
all our citizens and to the attainment of 
equality of opportunity for all so that - 
our nation will ever act with strength 
of unity to every task that it is called.” 
I personally have every confidence that 
neither our people nor our legislators 
will be permanently deceived. If men 
everywhere, particularly in the food in- 
dustry, take their stand on these matters, 
as many have already done, there need 
be no fear that equality of opportunity 
in trade will be destroyed in our land. 


A grant of $100,000 by the Campbell 
Soup Fund will finance the auditorium of 
the projected Drexel Basic Sciences La- 
boratories Center according to Dr. James 
Creese, president of Drexel Institute of 
Technology and Mr. J. T. Dorrance, pres- 
ident of the Fund. This grant brings to 
$1,115,000 contributions of local corpo- 
rations, foundations, and alumni and 
friends of the Institute for facilities of 
the projected Basic Sciences Center. 
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CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS. 


CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest Nominal 
BEANS, StrinGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........1.05-1.071% 
No. 303 1.55-1.75 
No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 072. ........ .90-.95 
No. 303 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10: 7.00 
New York 
No. 303 1.80 
4 sv., 303 1.70 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. and Cut................ Nominal 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 6.50 
OZARKS 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
FLorIDA 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 303.. 
Std. Cut Gr. No. 303.......... 
Texas, Fey., wh., No. 10... 
Fey. Cut, 1, 2, 3 sv., No. 308........ ‘ 
No. 10 


Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 10.......4¢ 
Std. Cut, No. 303 


No. 10 6.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
Pa., No. 308, Tiny Gr......0...00.0000 2.70 
No. 10 13.00 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s........ -90-.95 
Fey., Sliced No. 308 ..........00 1.10-1.15 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Sl 
No. 
No. 10 
Diced, No. 303 a 
4.75-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 95 
No. 10 4.75-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s...... -90 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 303.............. 1.10 
No. 10 5.25 


Fey., Cut & Diced, No. 303.......... .95 


No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.95 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
CORN— 
Fast 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 303 (nom.) 
1.70--1.75 
Fey., Gold., W.K., 8 o2z.....1.05-1.07%4 
No. 303 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 10.00-10.25 


Std., NO. 808 
No. 10 8.00 


Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1.35-1.45 

Bt. DOB 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

No. 10 7.25-7.50 

MIDWEST 

Gold., Fey., 8 02. 1.00 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
12 oz. Vac. 1.55 
8.50-8.75 


Ex. Std., 8 oz. 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
No. 303 1.15-1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. .. 
BOB 
No. 10 
1.15-1.30 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02. ....1.12% 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.25 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.75-10.25 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 303 1.95 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
4 sv. No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.35 
Std., 4 sv. No. 303.......0cee 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Bx. Btd., Uner., 08. 80-.90 
No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New York SWEETS 
Fey., 1 & 2 sv., No. 303. 2.35 
No. 10 7.85-8.00 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Unzraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 303 1.yu-2.00 
11.75-12.00 
Fey., 3 sv., 8 oz. w+ee1.05-1.10 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Bix. Std., wv., 90- .95 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
MipWEST SWEE’S 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. 2 sv., No. 1.65 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808......ccccccsss 1.35 
x. Std., Wags, 85-.87% 
No. 303 1.85 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Btd., BOB 1.20 
7.00-7.25 
POTATOES, SWEET 
Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 oz.....1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 2.65-2.85 
2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.75-10.50 
— 3 Vac. 2.45-2.50 


‘exas, Wh., No. 2, 90 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 300.........+ 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.85-5.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 ....1.02%4-1.05 
No. 2 1.12%-1.15 
No. 1 4.75 
216’s 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.65-1.80 
No. 10 5.50-6.00 
Caark, Ne. SOB 1.05 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 303 1.07% 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.76 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.35-1.50 
No, 2 1.40-1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
-90-.95 
1.174-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
1.85-2.15 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
INDIANA, Fey., Whole, No. 2 2.40-2.50 
3.00-3.15 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15 
No. 2 1.40-1.60 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
..(nom.) 1.30-1.40 
1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
New York, Ne. 2.25 
Ex. Std., No. 308 ......... 1.60 
Ex. Std, No. 2 1.75 
No. 2% 2.40-2.60 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 3038....1.65-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 308 .......0ss000 1.22% 
Florida, Std., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
1.25 
6.25 
TOMATO “GATSUP 
Calif,, Fey., 14 oz 1.60 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
10.50-12.25 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 1T........— 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1 
No. 6.50 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.90-1.95 
10.00-10.50 
No. 10 Apples nom 
Calif. (gravensteins) Nominal 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.27% 
No. 10 11.76 
Choice, No. 21%; 2.85 
No. 10 10.50-11.00 


2.35 


Std. No. 2%4 


No. 10 9.25-9.50 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water No. 308..........2.10-2.15 
No. 2 2.25-2.35 
4.10-4.35 
14.25-15.25 
1.35 
No. 2% 3.85-4.00 
13.00-14.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%4..4.25-4.35 
Choice, No. 4.00 
No. 10 14.00 a 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 , 
COCKTAIL + 
2.174%4-2.25 
No. 2% 3.45-3.60 
No. 10 (nom.) 
Choice, No. 303 ........... 
No. 2% 
No. 10 (nom.) 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303 ..1.85-1.95 
No. 2% 2.80-2.85 
10.00-10.40 
Choice, No. 303 1.70-1.72% ‘4 
2.50-2.55 
9.25-9.50 
1.60-1.65 
2.30-2.40 
8.40-8.50 
Pie, No. 9. 00- 9.50 
PEARS 
Calif., No. Fey. .......0! 3.75-3.90 
Choice 3.45-3.55 
Std. 3.10-3.20 
2.40-2.50 
Choice 2.25-2.30 
Std. 2.00 
13.25-13.75 
Choice 12.50-12.75 
Std. 11.50-11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 8.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.........00008 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 


PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fey., No. 21% 


Ch., No. 2% 
7.00 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 -90-.95 
46 oz. 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 4.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2. -80-.85 
46 oz. 1.70-1.75 9 
No. 10 3.50-3.75 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 4.80-4.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.6214 
No. 10 5.50 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 1.00-1.15 
46 oz. 2.00-2.25 
46 oz. 2.15-2.25 
46 oz. 2.10 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH bd 
SALMON—PER CASE , 
Alaska, Red, No. IT........ 27.00-28.00 
17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT 20.00-21.00 ‘ 
10.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 14.00-15.00 
14's 8.00-8.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil keyless 3.50 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....15.50-17.25 4\¥ 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 


is 
4 a 15 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 


